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such a consummation could scarcely be expected before
Americans had generally come to depart from the ideals
transplanted from Europe and to think of themselves as a
separate nation. While toward the outbreak of the Revo-
lution social conditions were becoming more liberal and
less sectarian, throughout the colonial period as a whole
the prevailing motive in education may be regarded as
mainly religious and ecclesiastical.
The organization of schools differed in the several
colonies, but education was, in general, calculated to per-
petuate the beliefs and practices of the various Churches.
In accordance with these traditions the elementary
schools in all cases aimed to acquaint the children with
their religious duties in this life and to fit them for the life
to come, while the colleges that had been founded were
primarily intended to rear a learned ministry in some
particular creed and the Latin grammar schools made it
their business to prepare youths for admission to these
colleges.
Owing to the general aristocratic attitude, elementary
schools open to all were not common in the colonies outside
of New England. Wherever they did exist, too, they
embodied the religious and sectarian ideals of the times.
This is obvious from a brief inspection of their course
of study and of the textbooks in use. In these schools
the children of the colonial period learned to read the
word of God and were trained in the peculiar formulas
prescribed by the discipline of some Church. To this end
the chief textbooks everywhere were the Bible or a por-
tion thereof and some catechism, such as the Anglican,
Reformed, Lutheran, or Westminster.
Preparation for reading these religious texts was at first
furnished through the Hornbook. This device consisted